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FAMOUS QUOTES FROM PRESIDENTIAL 
INAUGURAL ADDRERESSES 


“The question we ask today is not whether our gov- 
ernment is too big or too small, but whether it 
works; whether it helps families find jobs at a de- 
cent wage, care they can afford, retirement that is 
dignified. Where the answer is yes, we intend to 
move forward. Where the answer is no, programs 
will end. “Barack Obama — 2009 


“So it is the policy of the United States to seek and 
support the growth of democratic movements and 
institutions in every nation and culture, with the 
ultimate goal of ending tyranny 

In our world.” George W. Bush - 2005 


“In this present crisis, government is not the solu- 
tion; it is the problem.” Ronald Reagan — 1981 


“We have endured a long night of the American 
spirit. But as our eyes catch the dimness of the first 
rays of dawn, let us not curse the remaining dark. 
Let us gather the light.” —- Richard Nixon — 1969 


“Justice requires us to remember that when any 
citizen denies his fellow saying ‘His color is not 
mine,’ or ‘His beliefs are strange and different,’ in 
that moment he betrays America, though his fore- 
bears created this nation.” 

Lyndon Johnson - 1965 


“Ask not what your country can do for you; ask 
what you can do for your country.” 
John F. Kennedy — 1961 


“Communism is based on the belief that man is so 
weak and inadequate that he is unable to govern 
himself, and therefore requires the rule of strong 
masters. Democracy is based on the conviction that 
man has the moral and intellectual capacity, as well 
as the inalienable right, to govern himself with rea- 
son and justice.” Harry Truman — 1949 


“Let me assert my firm belief that the only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself — nameless, unreasoning, 
unjustified terror which paralyses needed efforts to 
convert retreat in to advance.” Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt - 1933 


“We are provincials no longer. The tragic events of 
the thirty months of vital turmoil through which we 
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have just passed have made us citizens of the 
world. There can be no turning back. Our own for- 
tunes as a nation are involved whether we would 
have it so or not.” 

Woodrow Wilson ~— 1917 


“We wish peace, but we wish the peace of justice, 

the peace of righteousness. We wish it because we 

think it is right and not because we are afraid.” 
Theodore Roosevelt - 1905 


“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, 
jet us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and and for his widow and his 
orphan, to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” Abraham Lincoln — 1865 


‘It is only when the people become ignorant and 
corrupt, when they degenerate into a populace, 
that they are incapable of exercising their sover- 
eignty.” James Monroe - 1817 


“Sometimes it is said that man cannot be trusted 
with the government of himself. Can he, then, be 
trusted with the government of others? Or have we 
found angels in the forms of kings to govern him? 
Let history answer the question.” 

Thomas Jefferson — 1801 


“No people can be bound to acknowledge and 
adore the Invisible Hand which conducts the affairs 
of men more than those of the United States. Every 
step by which they have advanced to the character 
of an independent nation seems to have been dis- 
tinguished by some token of providential agency.’ 
George Washington — 1789 (first inaugural address) 


VICE PRESIDENTS WHO BECAME PRESIDENTS 


Vice President President He Replaced 


John Tyler William H. Harrison/died/pneumonia 
Millard Fillmore Zachary Taylor/died/illness 
Andrew Johnson Abraham Lincoln/assassinated 


Chester A. Arthur 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Calvin Coolidge 
Harry S. Truman 


James A. Garfield/assassinated 
William McKinley/assassinated 
Warren G. Harding/ died/heart attack 
Franklin D. Roosevelt/died/cerebral 

hemorrhage 
John F. Kennedy/assassinated 
Richard M. Nixon/Resigned 


Lyndon B. Johnson 
Gerald R. Ford 


WOMEN’S HISTORY MONTH - MARCH 


Mary ASHTON RICE LIVERMORE 
1820 ~ 1905 

Mary Ashton Rice Livermore was born in 
Boston, Massachusetts, served in the Civil War, was 
an American journalist, an abolitionist, and advocate 
for women’s rights. 

She worked as a teacher, then as a gover- 
ness on a plantation in Virginia. Then in 1885, she 
married a Unitarian minister. After this experience 
on the plantation, she became a member of the Abo- 
lition Movement. in addition to mothering three 
children in the 1840's and 1850’s, she wrote for Abo- 
lition Movement and for the temperance cause. The 
family then moved to Chicago where she began her 
Civil War work. 

By 1862, she was head of the Army’s Sani- 
tary Commission in the Midwest. Her responsibility 
extended to being in charge of the military hospitals 
_in Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri. Here, she discov- 
ered great needs making her genius in getting sup- 
plies rather than in a nursing role that was usually 
the role of women in the Civil War. 

She traveled the Midwest, teaching the 
public and forming more than three thousand local 
units to supply soldiers with food, medicine, and 
bandages. Her fund raising was so good that she 
raised seventy thousand dollars in a single event in 
1863 that she organized. This type of Sanitary 
Commission fair was held in many places in the 
North. Women volunteers, led by Livermore, actual- 
ly saved thousands of lives of men that would have 
died without the necessary supplies that they sent to 
the South that were bought with the funds earned. 
She published her first book while raising funds. 

When the war was over, she and other abo- 
litionists worked to extend to women the civil rights 
that they helped to win for black men. These rights 
were spelled out in the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments. 

in 1868, Livermore became the founding 
president of the Illinois Suffrage Association and 
published its newspaper called the “Agitator. She 
joined others in the founding of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association and edited its publication. 

She earned a comfortable living as a speak- 
er on women’s needs. Back in Massachusetts, she 
was the founding president of the Women’ Christian 
Temperance Union, In World War ll, a Liberty 


Ship was named the USS Mary A. Livermore. 
National Women’s History Museum 


MARY EDWARDS WALKER 
1832 — 19919 

Mary Walker was a women’s rights activist, 
Nurse, Doctor, and Surgeon. She was born in 
Oswego, New York and graduated from Falley Semi- 
nary, and Bowen Collegiate Institute. 

She then decided to pursue a career in a 
male dominated field. She would not be held back 
by her gender so she enrolled in Syracuse Medical 
College and graduated from there with a Doctor of 
Medicine Degree. 

She became a famed Physician, feminist, 
Women’s rights activist, and Civil War veteran. Her 
biggest honor was being the first woman to receive 
the Medal of Honor which she did in 1865. 

Her other honor that she was known for 
was being an outspoken women’s rights activist by 
trying to change the restrictive style of women’s 
clothing in her day. 

She then set up her medical practice in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio where she stayed for a short time She 
then returned to New York and married a fellow 
physician, Albert Miller. 

Once the Civil War started, she began vol- 
unteering as a nurse at the Patent Office Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. In 1862, she stopped volunteering 
and attended New York Hygeio- Therapeutic Col- 
lege where she earned a degree. She soon went 
back to theCivil War where she worked on the bat- 
tlefield in tent hospitals in Warrenton and Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. In 1863, she went to Tennessee, 
where she was appointed assistant surgeon in the 
Army of the Cumberland. 

in 1864, Mary Walker was imprisoned for 
several months by the Confederate Army. Following 
her release, she received a contract to be acting as- 
sistant surgeon with the Ohio 52° Infantry where 
she supervised a hospital for women prisoners and 
an orphanage. 

She retired from government service in 
1865 and later that year was awarded the “Medal of 
Honor for Meritorious Service- the first women to 
receive this medal. 

In 1917, the U.S. Government changed the 
criteria for the Medal of Honor and withdrew Walk- 
er’s medal but she continued to wear it. She died in 
1919. In 1977, her Medal of Honor was restored by 
President Jimmy Carter 
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EDWARD W. BROOKE III 
October 26, 1919 —January 3, 2015 


February has been designated “ Black History Month”, 
We have chosen to honor Senator Ed Brooke for this 
year. be 

He was an American Republican politician. In 
1966, he became the first African American popularly 
elected to the U.S. Senate. 

(The first African American senator was Hiram Rhodes 
Revels who was appointed by the Mississippi State Leg- 
islature to fill an unexpired term in1870, In 1874, the 
Mississippi Legislature elected Blanche Bruce. The 17th 
Amendment passed in 1913, states that senators are to 
be elected by popular vote.) 

* He was elected to the Senate by defeating 
former Governor of Massachusetts, Endicott Peabody, a 
Democrat, by a landslide. He served for two terms after 
which, he was defeated by Paul Tsongas, a Democrat. 

He was born in Washington, D.C. and was raised 
in a middle class section of the city, and he graduated 
from Dunbar High School, which was one of the most 
prestigious high schools for African Americans. _ 

rf Brooke then enrolled in Howard University 
where he studded social studies and political science 
and graduated in 1941. He enlisted in the U.S. Army 
immediately after the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor. 
He served five years in the Army during World War II in 
the segregated 366 Infantry and earned a Bronze Star 
Medal. tn Italy, he met his wife with whom he had two 
daughters. 

7 After his discharge from the Army, he graduat- 
ed from Boston University School of Law. His papers 
are stored at Boston University’s Howard Gotlieb Ar- 
chival Research Center. 


In 1950, he ran for a seat in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in both Democratic and Re- 
publican primaries. He won the Republican nomination 
but lost in the general election. He lost two more gen- 
eral elections in Massachusetts. 

Brooke then was offered several positions in 
the state which he refused.. He did accept the position 
of Chairman of the Finance Commission of Boston 
where he investigated financial irregularities and un- 
covered evidence of corruption in city affairs. 

His next office was an elected one where he 
became Attorney General becoming the first African 
American Attorney General of any state. In this posi- 
tion, he gained a reputation of being a vigorous prose- 
cutor of organized crime. | 

In 1966, Brooke was elected U.S. Senator where 
he served two terms from January 3, 1967 to January 3, 
1979. The black vote really had no bearing on his elec- 
tion as less than 3% of the voters were black read an 
article in Time Magazine. 

During his second term in the U.S. Senate, he 
and Walter Mondale co-authored the 1968 Fair Housing 
Act, which prohibits discrimination in housing. In 1969, 
he led a bipartisan coalition that defeated the Senate 
confirmation of two of President Nixon’s nominations to 
the Supreme Court. 

He was the first Republican to request that 
President Nixon resign. During his second term, he be- 
came the ranking Republican on the Senate Banking 
Committee; on the Appropriations sub-committees: 
Labor, Health and Human Services, and Foreign Opera- 
tions. He also worked with Senator Birch Bahy of Indi- 
ana to retain the Title IX Amendment to the Higher Edu- 
cation Act that that was passed in 1965. . 

He ran for a third term in the Senate in 1978 
but was defeated by Paul Tsongas, a Democrat. 

After this defeat, he practiced law in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and served on several committees, national 
and state. 

Edward W. Brooke died on January 3, 2015 and 
is buried in Arlington National Cemetery. 


Awards he received 
Presidential Medal of Freedom 


4 Congressional Gold Medal 


Bronze Star Medal 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S DEATH 


We have heard much about Abraham 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation; his Gettysburg 
Address; his assassination; and his many notable acts 
he carried out as President, but do you know about 
the unusual trail his body took after his death. 

After lying in state for two days in the White 
House where a funeral service was held, the casket 
was then moved to the Capitol Rotunda for a burial 
service and to lie in state for one day. 

The coffin was then moved to the depot 
where it was put on a train which departed from 
Washington on April 21, 1865. It would not arrive in 
Springfield, Illinois for burial until May 3, 1865. The 
train had several cars one of which was The 
President’s Car which was built for the Presidents 
own use. His coffin was placed in this car along with 
the coffin of his son Willie. 

At each stop Lincoln’s casket was removed 
from the train and placed in a city building so that 
the people could file by and pay their respects. 
Stops were made in the following cities: Baltimore, 
MD; Harrisburg, PA; Philadelphia, PA; New York City; 
Albany, NY; Buffalo, NY; Cleveland, OH; Columbus, 
OH; Indianapolis, IN; Michigan City, IN; Chicago, IL 
and Springfield, iL where he was to be burred in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery. Large crowds appeared at each 
stop. 

A temporary vault was under construction in 
the Oak Ridge Cemetery where the coffin could be 
placed until a permeant monument could be built. 
When the vault was completed in 1874, the body 
was placed in it. His wife Mary Todd Lincoln insisted 
that he be burred in this cemetery. 

Two years later, in 1876, two members of a 
counterfeiting ring from Chicago filed off the padlock 
that secured the gate and entered the vault with 
hopes of stealing the body and holding it for 
ransom. To their surprise, the lead lined coffin 
weighed more than 500 pounds and with only two 
men there, they could only move it a few inches. All 
those involved in the planning and the actual 
stealing attempt were arrested by the next day. 

Afraid that an attempt to steal the body 
could happen again, the tomb custodian by the last 
name of Power and a few others decided to bury the 
casket in the vaults basement. As they dug the 
grave, it filled up with water causing them to set the 
coffin on the ground and cover it lumber pieces left 
over from building the vault so that it looked like a 


lumber pile. Two years later, they found a dry spot 
in the basement and buried the coffin covered only 
with a couple inches of dirt. 

In 1880, Power and his associates organized 
and formed the “Lincoln Guard of Honor” to keep 
Lincoln’s body hidden. 

In 1882, Mary Todd Lincoln died and Robert 
Todd Lincoln, the only living son, instructed the 
“Guard of Honor’ to bury his mother’s coffin 
wherever they kept his father’s. Both Lincolns were 
left in the basement until 1887 when they were 
entombed in a brick vault. The Guard of Honor 
opened Mr. Lincoln’s coffin and saw that he was still 
there. 

The tomb that was to be the final resting 
place had many problems. Most caused by the poor 
soil on which it was built and was in much need of 
repair. in 1901, when the reconstruction of the 
tomb was finished, Lincoln’s coffin was exhumed to 
be buried in the repaired tomb. When Robert Todd 
Lincoin came to the tomb, he expressed his 
unhappiness with the disposition of his father’s 
body. He decided a permanent crypt should be built 
to hold his father’s coffin. As a result, Lincoln’s 
coffin was placed in a steel cage ten feet deep and 
encased in concrete. This would prevent anyone 
from tampering with it again. 

The coffin had been moved 17 times since 
Lincoln’s death and the coffin had been opened 5 
times to make sure his body was still in it. 

Lincoln died on April 15, 1865 and it was 
1901 before his body was permanently interred. 
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The Spectacles that Saved the Country 


The dream of independence that so many 
fought for during the Revolutionary War was 
almost derailed by the Continental Army 
officers in 1783. These officers had suffered 
greatly during the war years. They endured a 
lack of rations, a lack of warm clothing and 
other needed supplies and perhaps the worst 
insult of all, years of foregoing pay for their 
service. Their frustration finally boiled over as 
they waited at a camp in Newburgh, NY for 
negotiators to put an end to the conflict. 
Successful peace talks had been held in Paris 
and the fledgling country was now awaiting a 
formal treaty ending the war. Yet for all their 
success, the men held Congress responsible for 
their looming financial problems. The promise 
of wartime pay plus half-pay for seven years 
after the war was now in jeopardy. While on 
duty the officers provided for their own needs, 
including food, uniforms and equipment. Now, 
as they waited for war’s end they felt cheated 
and fearful for their future. 


Congress was meeting in Philadelphia as the 
officers were considering mutiny. Some wanted 
to march on Congress to demand back pay 
while others wanted to disband and leave the 
country without an army. Either of these 
actions would open the door for the British and 
bring disaster. It was a dangerous time. 
Commanding Officer George Washington knew 
he had to do something to allay this crisis. On 
the afternoon of March 15, 1783 he entered the 
meeting hall where the officers were convening. 
These battle weary men were courteous and 
respectful but the air was filled with skepticism 
and hostility. Washington had suffered a 


plethora of problems through the course of the 
war years yet the inability of Congress to pay 
the army weighed heavily on his heart. He knew 
army pay was a low priority in Congress yet he 
also knew that America needed a professional 
army with a long-term service commitment. 


General Washington was well prepared for this 
meeting. He spoke to them in a confident, 
concerned manner as he urged caution and 
reason. He was direct, honest and heartfelt yet 
the men were not moved and sat in silence. 
Knowing that he had not swayed the men from 
their intent he decided to read a letter he had 
received from Congressman Joseph Jones. As he 
started to read the letter he squinted, stumbled 
over words and finally fell silent. After 
regaining his composure, he pulled a pair of 
spectacles out of his pocket and said to the 
crowd “| have not only grown gray but almost 
blind in the service of my country”. The once 
imposing figure now seemed vulnerable, tired 
and human, The audience now realized how 
much Washington had sacrificed for his country. 
With this one simple gesture he swayed the 
officers and the mood in the room changed 
completely. Several resolutions were adopted 
reaffirming the army’s loyalty to the country. 
Washington went to Philadelphia and presented 
these resolutions to Congress along with an 
emotional appeal pleading that the country 
would meet its obligations to the officers. 
Troubled with the officer’s plight Congress 
agreed to provide them with five years full pay 
and forego the half-pay for life. This generous 
vote was enough to appease the officers. 
Unfortunately it was merely a symbolic act as 


Continued on next page 


Congress did not have the funds to finance such 


a proposal. 


The long awaited for peace treaty arrived soon 
thereafter. The legislature quickly ratified the 
agreement and ordered Washington to release 
all the men from service who had enlisted for 
the war's duration. In the eyes of the legislators 
the military was a huge expense and a potential 
threat to the country. Washington’s final act as 


Commander was to deliver his resignation to 
Congress before heading home to Mount 
Vernon. The war and the pay issue were over 
for Washington and his army. 


A summary and adaptation of The Newburgh 
Incident by Ed Crews, published in Colonial 
Williamsburg, Autumn 2014 


When George Washington was young in 
Virginia, he copied, by hand, into his school note 
book, the hundred and ten “Rules of Civility and 
Decent Behavior in Company and Conversation”. 
These rules date back to the sixteenth century and 
were compiled for young gentlemen by Jesuit 
Instructors. 

Historians believe that these 110 rules 
guided our first President in war and peace and in 
everyday life. 

Some of which will be listed here. There are 
too many to list them all. The original number of 
each rule will be used. 

1. Every action done in company ought to 
be with some sign of respect to those 
that are present. 

3. Show nothing to your friend that may 

affright him. 

4. In the presence of others, do not sing not 

to yourself with a humming voice, or drum 

with your fingers or feet. 

5. If you cough, sneeze, sigh or yawn, do it 

not loud but privately, and speak not in your 

yawning, but put your handkerchief or hand 
before your face and turn aside. 
if 


7. Put not off your clothes in the presence 
of others, nor go out of your chamber half 
dressed. 

9. Spit not into the fire, nor stoop low 
before it; neither put your hands into the 
flames to warm them, nor set your feet 
upon the fire, especially if there is meat 
before it. 

18. Read no letter, books, or papers in 
company, but when there if a necessity for 
doing it, you must ask leave; come not near 
the books or writings of another so as to 
read them unless desired, or give your 
opinion of them unasked. Also look not nigh 
when another is writing a letter. 

19. Let your countenance be pleasant but in 
serious matters somewhat grave. 

nae Show not yourself glad at the 
misfortune of another though he were your 
enemy. 

70. Reprehend not the imperfections of 
others, for that belongs to parents, masters 
and superiors. 

80. Be not tedious in discourse or in reading 
unless you find the company pleased 
therewith. 


Belles, Brothers 
Charters Listed 


; The town of Bellingham for its 250-year. salute 
‘formed many groups of Celebrity Belle charters and 
Brothers of the Brush charters. Just for your own in- 


‘formation here is a listing of them — the girls first; 
Colonial-Know-Belles-Board of Directors: 


nena ee oem 


Sassie Sals. Moon Maidens 
The Jez-E-Belles - Unforgeta-Belles 
'Lilies of the Valley Cracker Barrels 
Valley Belles Buttons and Bows 
‘Checker Belles Liberty Belles 
Note-A-Belles : ' Fire Hosettes 
‘Blue Bonnets . The White Doves. 
Clarenettes ’ Ladder Belles 
Blackhawk Squaws Fyre Belles 
French Belles The Belle Ringers 
Swinging Belles Polka-Dot-Belles 
Caryville Colonial Belles Sunshine Belles 
|Wampanetts Fire Rosettes 
- \Cameo Belles Lake Hiawatha Indian Belles 
. ‘Harper Valley Belles Baptist Belles 

| Now the Junior Belles: 
‘The Rolling Spokes The Blue Belles 
[The Bellerettes The Tinker-Beiles 
The Petticoat Pretties The Adora-Belles 
The Toot Toot Tootsies The Untouch-A-Belles 
The Luv-A-Belles The Peppermint Patties 
The Calico Cuties The Mini-Belles 
BS eS The Irresistabelles The Belles Revely 

: x ow ial ie chide oe Sa ; The Daisys 
THE ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE WAS IN HARMONY . Now the Brothers of the Brush charters: 

... This five-member committee was in over-all charge of the bers are, from left, Robert BE. Nutting, chairman; Francis 0. Centennial Posse Charte - Deer Slayers 
observance of Bellingham’s 250th Anniversary and they were Forte, Maurice L. Morin, Lawrence J. Cibley and Vincent W. Fuzzy Nozzles 2 Cellar Hole Savers 
appointed by Town Moderator R. Bernard Biron in compliance Mottola. Hairless Lions Black Jacks 


with an article adopted at a town meeting. Committee mem- [Steel Woolies The Burgesses 


THE TWENTY MULE TEAM 
Condensed from an article written by focal historian 
The tate John Lundvall 


One of the most thrilling sights was when a touch of 
the “Wild West” came to Bellingham and was seen 
by your historian as a child in 1912. 


This was the “20 mule team” that was promoted by 
Pacific Coast Borax Company that toured this area. 
it showed an actual team and wagons used in the 
hauling of Borax in the Mojave Desert. The only 
time it came through here with the two Borax 
wagons and the water tank wagon was in 1912. At 
other times the twenty mules were hauling only a 
covered wagon. 


it entered Bellingham through the “Four Corners”, 
traveling along what is now Route 140. The team 
and wagons then proceeded to Bellingham Center 
and followed the road on to Mendon. This was an 
actual team and wagons like the one that was used 
in the hauling of Borax in the Mojave Desert. 


A lady who lived in Unionville from 1904 to 1914 
recalled seeing the mules three different times as a 
child. Another from Unionville stated that one of 
the mules died in Franklin at Tupper’s Livery Stable 
and a horse was substituted for it. He watched in 
amazement as the team rounded a corner by six of 
the mules jumping the chain to prevent the wagon 
from going off course. 


A couple from Woonsocket recalled that in 1915, the 
outfit was on display there for a whole week. 


Sometime in either 1918 or 1919, a man mentioned 
seeing the team and wagons in South Milford, where 
it stopped for the night in a pasture just beyond 
Howard’s greenhouses near the cemetery. 


in 1920, as they were going through Mendon, they 
stopped overnight in Taft’s barn on what is now 
Route 16. Taft was quite put out after the stay in 
his barn because they left without cleaning up after 
them. Twenty mules can really make a mess that 
only 20 mules could make. 


Another young man followed the team up to where 
there was a right angle corner near Lake Nipmuc to 
watch how they negotiated the turn. This event 
stood out in his mind as a memorable sight that time 


has not dulled. Again another mule had died on this 
trip but was not replaced with a horse. The odd 
mule was left to tag along behind without having to 
pull his share of the load. 


| have not located anyone who took pictures of the 
“mule team” at all. No doubt pictures were taken 
but they may have been destroyed. 


Mr. Raymond Seagrave of Bellingham recalls, when 
he was boy, living in Uxbridge around 1913 that he 
had the pleasure of watering and helping around the 
mules when they stopped there from their trip 
through Mendon. He confirms that on_ this 
promotion tour there were two wagons and a water 
wagon on the end of the train. He was around ten 
years old then and the experience had a lasting 
impression on his life. 


It is rather odd that the Borax Company did not have 
records, other than one in 1910, relating to the 
“train” being on tour in this area. 


*This mule team was really an advertisement for 
borax which is used in many cleaning projects. it is 
still sold in stores. 


*The working teams that hauled borax across the 
Mojave Desert had eighteen mules and two horses. 
The horses were hitched next to the wagon with the 
eighteen mules in front of them. 


*The late John Lundvall grew up at Bellingham Four 
Corners. He lived in the house that later became a 
part of Hebert’s Restaurant. What he has written 
about, is a twenty mule team that was on tour in 
this area to draw attention to Borax products. Mr. 
Lundvall did a lot of research and interviewing in 
order to put this article together. We do not know 
the date. 


*My Mother, Catherine Woodward Crooks, told 
about seeing the original team, wagons and water 
wagon go through the “Four Corners”. She grew up 
just east of the Four Corners. The house is no longer 
there but, the two yellow brick peers that marked 
the driveway, are still there on the left about one 
hundred feet from the “corners”. 

*Crimpville Comments additions 
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THE GREAT MOLASSES FLOOD OF 1919 


At about 12:40 p.m. on January 15, 1919, the 
North End of Boston was shaken by a tremendous 
explosion. The molasses tank at the Purity Distilling 
Company on Commercial Street had burst sending 
an estimated 2.3 million gallons of molasses through 
streets of Boston. In its path of destruction, 21 peo- 
ple were killed including two 10 year olds who were 
collecting firewood near the tank while home from 
school for lunch. 150 people were injured. 

The gooey mess formed a tidal wave that 
was about 15 feet deep and in some places and was 
about 100 yards wide over a two block area. The 
flood knocked down one house, leveled other build- 
ings, crushed horses, and smashed autos and trucks 
on Commercial Street. 

The tank 58 feet high and 98 feet in diame- 
ter was used to store molasses which was to be 
shipped to a distillery in Cambridge. At the time of 
the explosion, the tank was filled to capacity — 2.3 
million gallons. 

United States Industrial Alcohol, owner of 
the tank, took regular shipments of molasses from 
the Caribbean and used the molasses to produce 
liquor and munitions for World War |. 

A big section of steel from the tank hit the 
walls of the Bay State Street Railway Company with 
enough force to cause the building to collapse. 

Word of the disaster spread rapidly bringing 


in every available rescue worker to the scene. Police, 
Firemen, Red Cross workers, civilian volunteers, and 
the Cadets from the USS Nantucket training ship that 
was nearby all began pulling many terrified people 
out of the molasses. They could not reach everyone. 

Five days later, welders tried to cut up the 
molasses tank with torches looking to find bodies, 
while firemen sprayed water on the wreckage which 
didn’t help very much. When the City of Boston or- 
dered their fireboats in the harbor to spray their 
powerful streams on the wreckage, the molasses 
started to disappear. The salt water cut the molas- 
ses and the welders could get back to work. 

New research by a “Harvard team of fluid 
dynamic experts” found that January’s cold weather 
made the molasses more deadly because as it 
cooled, it got real thick. {t thickened to a point 
where those caught in it found it very difficult to 
move. If this flood happened in the heat of summer, 
the outcome would have been different. 

Despite many warnings that the tank was 
faulty, the molasses company ignored the welfare of 
the North End population. 

The disaster brought nationwide attention 
to the lack of industrial safety standards. Cracks and 


leaks in the tank were covered with brown paint. 


The company initially said that anarchists had blown 
up the tank, A class action lawsuit found damaging 
evidence resulting in a settlement of $600,000. 
(eleven million in today’s dollars) 
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The full-size dishwasher with Swirling Water 
Action scrubs and sanitizes every dish surface 


Here’s a dishwasher~—full-size and front-loading —that goes and 
grows with your kitchen! Roll it to your sink, scrape off larger food 
scraps, load, connect and push a button, Frigidaire Swirling Water 
Action takes over from there. Holds a full day’s dishes for average 
family of 4. And listen to this: you can build-in the Dishmobile any 
time (it’s standard cabinet size) —— or take it with you if you move! 
Beautiful maplewood chopping-block top... with choice of 4 Kitchen 


Rainbow colors and white. And there's Frigidaire factory-trained 


dealer service everywhere. 
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EXCLUSIVE SWIRLING WATER ACTIO 
forces water—too hot to touch — direct 
over every soiled surface, No dish can hid: 


ire Dishmobile 


Front-loading, 
Roll-To-You Racks 


mike loading and addin, 
dishes easy in the Frigidaire 
Dishisobite, Free-Standin; 
: * ick 
and Under-Counter pels 
Four-way Dish?Minder Dial 
Sy lets you sglect Normal Wash, 
ee Utility Wash, Rinse and Dry, 
oor Plate Warming cycles, 
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OFFICERS 
of the | 


BELLINGHAM POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Chief ............ Euclide Fluette 
Deputy Chief Leopold Caya 
PATROLMEN 


Sgt. Norman L. McLinden Harold Cook, Sr. 


Omer T. Harpin Harold Cook, Jr. 
Edmond Cote ~ © Carlton Gaskill 
Edgar Arcand Wilfred Rathier 
Leo Poirier Roger Dauphin 
Roger Rue — John McDonald 
Albert A. Grenon Robert Daley 


Be hee 
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PROGRAM 


.. ENTERTAINMENT ........ from 9:00 p. m. to 10:00 p. m. 


GRAND MARCH........ 10:00 p. m, 


Followed by 
DANCING ae: till 12:00 midnight 


to Bob Wilber’s Orchestra 


OFFICERS 


of the 


BELLINGHAM POLICE RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


President and*Treastiréras.......6. Chief Euclide Fluette 
Vice-President Sa oa: oe rene Norman L. McLinden 
SIOCEECALY on, css araseQnise geese insert aeapnetertre tas Albert A. Grenon 


Tel. GReenleaf 3-5060 Open All Year 


BELL HAVEN MOTEL 
Route 140 -- The Cape Highway 
Bellingham, Mass. 
Completely Modern -- All Conveniences 


Air Conditioned -- T.V. 


Serving -- Tues., Wed., Thurs. & Sat. — from 4 to 10 p.m. 
Sundays nd Holidays from 1:00 to 9:00 p. m. 


MA GLOCKNER’S, INC. 
“HOME OF FRIED CHICKEN” 


Maple St., North Bellingham Phone KE 3-8363 


FRESH FISH _ LOBSTERS 
SHELL FISH 


MONGEON’S SEA FOOD 


Telephone POplar 9-1078 


630 Social Street Woonsocket, R. I. 


Compliments of ..... 


ave eB EACICAGE STORE | 


201 SO. MAIN STREET 


SO. BELLINGHAM, MASS. 


ALEXANDER 
LUNMBER CO. 


Tel. TUcker 3-8660 
30 STOCKHOLM STREET 


So. Bellingham, Mass. 


Compliments of 


BELLINGHAM 
TEXTILES, INC. 


MAPLE STREET 
North Bellingham, Mass. 


Compliments of 


BELLINGHAM 
SNACK BAR 


BELLINGHAM CENTER 


On Route 140 


WALTER D RICHARD 
REAL ESTATE — INSURANCE 
(Auto - Home - Fufniiare ) 
Tel. TUcker 3-8050 


Elvira St., pus chin Se, Mass. 


CARRIER’S OIL 
OIL BURNERS and BOILERS 
Wholesale — Retail 
Telephone TUcker 3-8980 


Pulaski Blvd., Bellingham 


DUQUETTE’S 


TELEVISION SERVICE 
OPEN 9:00 - 9:00 
Tel. TUcker 3-7171 Anytime 
$2.50 Service Calls 
Pulaski Blvad., Bellingham 
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Best of Luck 
MOSTEK’S 
HARDWARE CO. 


Tel. TUcker 3-9231 
‘PULASKI BLVD. 
So. Bellngham, Mass. 


Compliments'of 


TOWN LINE 
SOCIAL CLUB 


PULASKI BLVD. 


So. Bellingham, Mass. 


FIRST PAYING JOBS 


Mrs. Hebert’s delightful little restaurant stood at a 
busy area of town known as the Four Corners. This 
was the intersection of Maple St., South Maple St. 
and Mechanic St. At one time all the trolley cars 
passed through this section of town. 


Mrs. Hebert was known as a great cook and did all 
the cooking for her quaint but upscale restaurant. 
Turkey dinners were her specialty and were a favor- 
ite of the townspeople. For dessert, she often of- 
fered cranberry juice topped with sherbet ice cream 
and served in a fancy glass goblet. The workers from 
nearby Garelick often stopped in on their lunch 
break for a nice hot meal before returning to work. 


As a young girl, at the age of 14 or 15, Marie Roy had 
her first job as a waitress at the landmark restaurant. 
She lived close by and was able to walk to and from 
her job. Although she doesn’t remember the 
amount of her salary, she does remember that most 
of her tips and wages went to help with household 
expenses, Many, many years later Marie opened her 
own restaurant. One can only wonder if her early 
experience at Mrs. Hebert’s played a small part in 
that endeavor. M.M. 


Tom from Foxboro — worked at Randolph Manufac- 
turing in Randolph, MA. He doesn’t remember the 
pay. It was minimum, wage at the time he worked 
in the packing room. He also worked on a farm 
weeding the fields . 


George from Franklin - working on a farm in Avon, 
He weeded the gardens and picked vegetables. He 
was paid 20 cents an hour. At the Howard & Foster 
Shoe Company in Brockton, | got paid the minimum 
wage. Men were drafted for the war effort and boys 
were needed to help on the farms. 


MPC from Bellingham — Babysitting was my first job. 
| got 25 cents an hour. My next job was at a Laun- 
dromat in Woonsocket. | worked every Saturday 
from 9 — 1pm, folding clothes, | had to follow the 
instructions for folding different articles of clothing, 
linens and towels etc. | still fold laundry just as | was 
taught on the job. M.P.C. 
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Growing up in the 30’s and early 40’s during the re- 
cession, people were neighborly, everyone helping 
each other. 


My first job, that | can remember, was when | was 8 
or 10 years old. | Put wood in the cellar and weeded 
a garden for a neighbor for 10 cents or 25 cents for 3 
or 4 hours work. | thought this was pretty good. We 
were allowed to keep our money. _ 


My second job was working in the cemetery. Mow- 
ing the grass with a reel type push mower and hand 
clipping the edges. Sometimes | helped to dig graves 
by hand, also. 


My next job was working on a chicken farm, and 
then working at a saw mill. | also worked unloading 
hay for two hay dealers, Each job paid a little better. 


Also, when | was 8 or 10 years old | used to shovel 
snow for five or six older folks that lived alone. 
Sometimes | would came home with 75 cents or a 
dollar for all that shoveling. 


All my brothers and sisters had jobs also. My sister 
worked at two neighbors cleaning. My brothers 
worked at local farms. We had to help at home also 
as we had a small farm. Lots of good memories. 

Cr 


WRB — Stock Boy at Cumberland Farms $3.35 per 
hour. 

Paper boy 1988 Milford Daily News, age 13. Earned 
about $10 per week, depending on how many pa- 
pers were delivered. DF 


My first job not, counting work on the family farm, 
was “short lived”. My sister who worked at Mrs. 
Hebert Restaurant called from there and asked if | 
could come up there and wash dishes for the day 
because the one hired to who wash dishes was sick. 


in the first sink full of dishes, | broke a glass and cut 
my finger. They could not seem to stop the bleed- 
ing, so Mrs. Hebert went out to the shed that was 
attached to the restaurant and got cobwebs to stop 
the bleeding. When | saw the cob web treatment, | 
passed out. | had never seen that done before. | 
never got called again to work at the restaurant. 
MAC 


This happened to a Bellingham gentleman a DEATHS 
couple weeks ago. He had a “Life Line” installed at his Ronald Bertulli -BHS 1980 
house after a fall. Rita Biron 

He didn’t read all the information that the Mary Boiteau 
installer left. He did know if he fell in the house, he 
could answer the machine. Rormanc.Cheduerte 

If | fell outdoors maybe | couldn’t answer the Raymond Cadoret 

machine. So he called the installer and asked “If | fell Jennie A. Cameron 
outdoors and if | was unconscious would they respond?” Loretta Corriveau 
The fellow told me that “if they didn’t respond to push Edward Dauley 
my button”. | told him “| was unconscious “ and his Hazel Davis 
response was “then call this number”. | told him again | Frederick Donahue 


was unconscious and he hung up. 


Sharon Donovan 


WOODS IN WINTER 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


When winter woods are piercing chill, 
And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 
That overbrows the lonely gale. 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 

And gladden these deep solitudes. 


Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung. 
And summer winds the stillness broke, 
The crystal icicle hung. 


Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river's gradual tide, 
Shyilly the skater’s iron rings, 

And voices fill the woodland side. 


Alas! How changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

_ And winds were soft and woods were green, 
And the song ceased no with the day! 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale desert woods! Within your crowd; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord’ 


Chill airs and wintery winds! My ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
| hear it in the opening year, 
| listen, and it cheers me long. 
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Mildred (Pleau) Gariepy 
Barbara Agnes Gautreau 
David Hebert, S. 
Christopher Hadges 
Robert Kuhlman 
Bruce Leblanc 
Patricia Marcet 
Lionel “Pete” Masse 
Leona Morin 
Margaret Perro 
Byron Pickering, Sr. 
Janet Riel 
Myrna F. Simonson 
Shirley E. Smart 
Allan Taylor 
Clayton “Buster” Wright 


Gifts 
Marcia Crooks 
Lorraine Schrecengost 
Drew and Margaret Palmer 


THE 
ERNEST A. TAFT JR. HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
BELLINGHAM’S HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


OPEN 


THE FIRST SUNDAY OF EACH MONTH 
1:00 P.M. — 4:00 P.M. 
ALL ARE WELCOME 
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Fortin’S Rock 


Fortin (Fortune) was the last slave in the area. He stood on this ledge to pray each day after he 
washed in the brook. 


This ledge is located on the north side of Lake Street on the lower part of the hill leading to 
Prospect Street in Franklin. It is about 50 feet past the brook and is close to the road. 


